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ANDREA. 

Thrice from a neighbouring garth the crested bird 
Had blown his clarion to the fading stars 
When from her bed the peasant stiffly rose 
And crossed herself and donned her gaberdine ; 
Groping, she brushed her hand along the wall 
To find, upon an alcove in the wall 
Blackened with smoke, the implements of fire. 
A feeble warmth still glimmered on the hearth 
When she descended, and her flickering lamp 
Flung a gaunt shadow as, with low-bent brow. 
Upon her knees, she raked the smouldering dust ; 
With shrivelled bracken and a few dry twigs 
She coaxed a trembling flame : then stirr'd herself 
To stave starvation off another day. 
Above her, from the low-beamed ceiling, hung 
No chine or salted carcase ; but a cheese. 
Bored through its rounded middle, by a rush 
Drooped dangling, and some cobs of yellow maize. 
Rubbing the seeds ofi* with her withered thumbs 
Over a wooden bowl, and pounding them. 
The woman took her pitcher to the well. 
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The sun had not yet risen when she stood 

Beside the bubbling well, and bent her back 

Plunging the sobbing pitcher in the pool. 

Cold blew the mountain air, th' autumnal heights 

Were cloaked in mist : and e'en her untaught mind 

Felt the supremacy of Nature, felt 

Her own mortality ; but tyrannous habit 

Soon fortified itself, and on her face 

Indifference, — the index of decay, — 

Resumed its mastery, and she mused no more. 

Now, when the meal was served, she called her son 

(Widow and son — the rest were past recall — ) 

** Hasten, my boy, for soon it will be day ; 

The doves are flying southwards ; rise and eat." 

For when the birds fly south at autumn-tide 
They catch the dove in nets. Seven giant nets 
Hoisted by pulleys, high as elms, they stretch 
Across a clearing in the wooded col. 
And boys with flags along the neighbouring heights 
Stationed on platforms in the loftiest trees 
Wave when the dove is sighted ; and a man, 
As they draw near the meshes, from his perch 




Flings up a wooden kestrel, and the birds 
Swoop, and are taken in the entangling nets. 

And — for the gray-winged host with wistful eye 
Move in the dewy hush of earliest dawn — 
The boy must rise betimes, and take his flag 
And trudge far up the rough white mountain-track 
And climb his eyrie, ere the blush of dawn 
Blanch to broad day. Up rose the crimson sun : 
Across the bay he rose, and flashed his beams 
From cape to cape ; and all the smouldering woods 
Burned ; and the dying bracken on the hills 
Burned like a sea of fire above the sea. 

And when her boy had gone, Andrea prayed : 

" God sends the dove — we know not whence they 

come, 
But year by year they pass the selfsame way ; 
A thousand years they have not changed their 

course — 
The dove remembers, and shall God forget ? " 

Turning, she bent her steps toward the byre 
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And called her beast by name and gave her drink, 

Patting the fleshy wrinkles near the bell, 

And turned her forth to graze : and the beast lowed, 

Smelling the mountain air, and a faint steam 

Rose from her flanks, and both her nostrils breathed 

Visible fragrance as she followed slow 

Crushing the brittle crocus under foot. 

Down in a valley where the village lay 

The clock upon the village tower struck eight. 

And waved its hands ; then, like some orator 

Who, after a long pause of barren thought, 

Repeats the same phrase slower than before, 

Struck eight again ; and ere its droning died 

The courier, driving three lean beasts abreast, 

Had come and gone ; the postman in blue tunic 

(A tall athletic man with hempen shoes) 

Now sauntered round " The Place " hoping to meet 

Some passing client, and to save his legs — 

And if he did not run a godly race. 

But waited for the folk who came from mass 

To ease him of his load, yet he was one 

Who gave more willingly than he received. 
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Once on her ears the sound had died away 
And left her dreaming, still but half awake ; 
But at the second chime, as though reproved, 
She sprang from bed, and stretching to her height 
Opened her gray eyes wide : an English girl, 
Annis, an English girl. She and her brother. 
Roaming the Pyrenees, had lodged the night 
At Sare, a hamlet in the Pyrenees 
That crown the valley of the clear Nivelle. 
Austin, her brother, had left the inn at dawn 
To join the genial chasseurs on the hills 
To shoot the doves ; — a well-groomed Englishman, 
With all the red north-easter in his neck. 
Hall-marked with that bucolic want of tact 
Which stamps the sterling Saxon : of that stock 
Which by its restless foibles has been moulded 
To issues greater than it comprehends. 
These of the Saxon type, the Saxon phlegm. 
Hide fires that would consume the slighter Celt : 
The Celt must have an audience ere he warms, 
But the unsocial Saxon kindles deepest 
When most alone, and glows in solitude. 
The wistful Celt weaves us his songs and visions 
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Wailing divinely in a minor key, 
But the dumb Saxon in his patient fury 
Touched by the god, creates another world — 
A world where conscience, like a muse of fire. 
Sits high-enthroned, — a Sybil dealing fate. 

And so, her brother gone, the girl sat down 

And watched the street below her ; first, the women. 

Whose fashion is to gather up their hair 

Into a knot, amused her ; then she saw 

The cur6 pass along the sunny side 

Reading his breviary ; and then the doctor. 

Riding a Spanish cob — a sparse grey man 

Who glanced at everything, and noticed her. 

Under a pollard maple by the inn 

Already men were drinking as they sat 

Playing at cards ; and then a load of wood 

Drawn by two sluggish oxen jolted past. 

Led by a stalwart peasant with a goad. 

The restless swallows twittering round the tower 

Brought thoughts of England and her Hampshire 

home 
Down Twyford way, where the green Itchen glides 
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Between the meadows, and the mimulus 
In yellow clusters mirrored in the stream 
Shines like an autumn buttercup ; great elms 
And gardens thick with flowers ; the acrid smell 
Of burning haulm ; the flushed October sun 
On beds of dahlias ; — then, from far away, 
As from a world where summer never fades — 
A land of shallow fords and sunny glens — 
Came the sweet carol of the goatherd playing 
His pastoral pipe, leading his bearded flock 
Along the mountain track. 

Then hastily, 
Fired by an eager impulse, she arose, 
" I too would climb," she cried, " I too would find 
The joy of which he sings." 

But not alone. 
There was a youth, by birth American, 
A cosmopolitan of fifteen years. 
Who, with his gaiters and his switch, would be 
Her cavalier : — he had left his gun at Pau ; 
He knew the country : he would be her guide : 
Had he not seen a boar at Cambo once. 
And twice been stalked by brigands 7 He had 
caught 
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A buzzard in a noose, and shot a badger. 
Had stoned a salmon in the Bidassoa, 
And often smuggled matches ! 

Annis laughed. 
Ralph seemed so different from the silent boys 
Whom she had known. And still Ralph rattled on : 
The golf at Argel^s, the floods at Tarbes, 
The great gymkhana, and the race he rode ; 
And how he held the ass of Royalty 
At Biarritz once, and Royalty had smiled 
And given him backsheesh— on his watch-chain 

still— 
(But that was years ago, when we were young) ; 
Had seen the peasants act their pastoral 
And watched the famous game they called ** Pelote" ; 
Could play the game himself, and count in Basque, 
"Rebot" and "Jeu de Paume" — ^both styles he 

played — 
And liked the Basques, although he could not drink 
The wine they give you. So Ralph rattled on. 
The manly airs of one not yet a man 
Amused her wounded pride, for while she smiled 
Her heart still nursed the bitterness, the pang 
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Of trust deceived, of loyalty betrayed, 
And all the glimmering secret of her love 
The broken necklace of her hopes and fears 
Cast forth like pearls before the feet of swine. 

She plucked a gentian blossom in the shade. 
Blue as the bosom of the sky above. 
And sighing she remembered other flowers. 
Singing of love that made a world so fair 
There passed a peasant girl with naked feet 
Bearing an empty pitcher to the torrent 
That, down the gaimt ravine, shaded with oak 
And alder, foaming ran ; the bramble spray 
Dragged, dipping in the stream, and furze and 

bracken 
Heather and mossy boulder heaped together 
In one luxurious mass of colour, glowed, 
Prodigal to the end. Only her heart 
Hated it all, unhappy under heaven. 

There lives the angel of each one of us 
To comfort and to guide : not always felt, 
Being invisible ; not always loved, 
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Tread seldom in *« ^ St^ «= 
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A noon-tide blaze upon their backs ; the shadow 

Of kite and buzzard passed across their path, 

While they, preoccupied, weary and hot, 

Toiled vdth bent foreheads, speaking less and less. 

A warm south wind was blowing : as they climbed 

They heard the music of the Spanish bells 

From Zugarramurdi, the sweet Angelus 

Of noon ; and low around the fiery hills 

There hung a silver fleet of tiny clouds 

Like pearl-seed strewn along a turquoise sky : 

Or, if they rested and looked back, they saw 

The chapel on the rocks at Ainhoa, 

The white surf bursting in the distant bay, 

Qth, And the dim central plain, and pall of smoke 

[tch, Above Bayonne. 

r. And, with the southern wind. 

Light thistle-down of keen remembrance, edged 
With seeds of anguish, clung around her heart. 
She felt the sting of wounded pride, a pang 
Of self-contempt for every subterfuge 
Of woman's life, and bitter to her lips 
The dead-sea apple of love's Eden lost. 
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It was the angel of eternal love 
That troubled the dim fountain of her soul 
Where sickly doubts and passions impotent 
Hung, waiting to be cleansed, but could not stir ; 
Pride paralysed her will. A hundred times 
The spirit of deliverance had passed 
And left hei to herself; and now, once more 
With stern insistence the impassive hills 
Menaced her, while the south wind like a voice 
Sang in her ears of Freedom not her own. 
And the vast noon of Nature, glaring down 
With slow contemptuous suffocating coils, 
Crushed her. Her courage failed, her strength 

gave way, 
A dizzy sickness seized her, and she sank. 
Ralph looked at her, and coughed, and cursed his 

luck; 
While she, humiliated and confused, 

" ' ik vexation in her eyes, 

turn gone : " I would," she sighed, 
re " — and she was left atone, 
ness, as from far away — 
brooks and shallow fords, 
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Where lads with hayrakes, lying in the shade, 
And girls with linen bonnets in their laps 
Gossip together, seated on the ground- 
She heard the carol of the goatherd playing 
His shepherd pipe, leading his bearded flock 
Along the mountain track. 

Ah ! who can tell 
How hearts are changed ? *Tis when we feel most 

lonely 
That love draws near with his divine rebuke. 

Old Andrea was standing at her door 
To catch a glimpse of her returning son 
When Annis came in sight : for she had heard 
The tinkle of the cow-bell, and had tracked 
The cloven footprints down the mountain path, 
And she was glad to see a kindly face : 
The peasant looked at her and led her in^-* 
The deepest glow of hospitality 
Is felt among the poor, is chiefly theirs : 
And flowers are not more native to the brook 
Than thoughts of kindness to a woman's heart. 
Bare as the hills, with only heaven in sight, 
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Had been her life : her God, her daily bread. 

These her necessities — how unlike us. 

Victims of eager insufficiency, e vfe 

Whom fitful dreams delude !— This web of " 

We weave and then unweave, this restlessness. 

This Sisyphus-stone unconscionably urge 

With aimless iteration ; while we forget 

The stone upon the sealed sepulchre 

Where the bright angel of imprisoned Faith ^ 

Sits waiting for the dawn with drooping wing ■ 

The peasant led her in. What though they knew 

No common speech, alien in creed and age. 

Yet in that very ignorance there lay 

Primitive reverence — the silent bond 

Of womanhood and one humanity. 

Over the open hearth, upon a chain. 

There hung a cauldron simmering. From her seat 
Annis, with eyes still aching from the glar*' 
Beheld the peasant moving at her wrork ; 
She saw a crucifix upon the wall, 

asecrated laurel 

>ut the pungent reek 
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[Brought faintness back ; and when old Andrea saw 

The girl's distress she led her up the stairs 

Into a chamber, airy, clean, and large, 

And gently layed her down upon the bed : 

And then from out a press the woman took 

A woollen shroud, and in it wrapped her round. 

Liked a dazed butterfly in a wintry church 
"With fluttered pulses sank the girl supine ; 
And like the fragile bindweed bells that doze 
At noon within the dust}' hedge, she closed 
Her languid eyes and dreamed. She did not sleep. 
But in the grateful gloom the drowsy peace 
Gave freedom to her deeper consciousness 
Till, like a second self, she saw herself 
In calm abstraction. 

When at last she stirr'd 
And leaned upon her elbow, and looked round, 
She found herself alone. Full opposite, 
Through a square open casement without glass 
(The wooden shutter hitch'd to th* outer wall), 
A sunbeam flashed upon the floor ; and through 
This window, like another world, she saw 
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The landscape framed ; and lying on her bed 

In reverie, watching the sunbeam creep 

Like a white finger, lengthening as it moved 

From hour to hour, the soul of Autumn sank 

Into her mournful soul ; and gazing westward 

The mute ineffable sadness of the hillsi 

The shimmering height, the hyacinthine bloom 

Of far-ofif valleys filled with violet haze, 

The melancholy stillness, the decay — 

All, all were tokens, strange and huge, which cried^ 

" Thou too shalt die, thou too shalt pass away ; 

The beautiful must perish I " 

" But, my soul," 
Anguished, she cried, <*My soul shall be immortal!'* 
" Ah, no I ah, no ! " the dreadful voice replied, 
" Thou art but as these are, and all things die ! '* 
" O Saviour of the world, in Thee my soul 
Hath been redeemed ! " "Ah, no ! " the voice replied. 
" O Saviour of the world, say, not in vain 
Is woman born of woman ? Though my love 
Was false to me, yet Thou art near me still." 
Again the voice replied : " Thou art not more 
Than rock or stream or flower, all, all are one — 
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The beautiful must perish ! " With a cry, 

" Spirit of earth," she sobbed, " Mother of all — 

When through the cloud the sloping sunbeam fell 

Like a white ladder from heaven to earth, whereon 

Ascending and descending skylarks sang — 

At evening, when the April orchard bough 

Shook to the clasp of the wild thrush, he found me ; 

And, like a storm of rosy blossom, the blood 

Rushed to my heart : I knew that I was loved. 

He said he loved me, loved me, me alone. 

No other, but my own poor self he loved, 

Because I am a woman, and myself — 

Ah yes, he loved me, loved me like a man : 

But my love was like Death, that comes but once, 

Blotting the past, and bringing a new birth 

Of infinite joy and sorrow : since that day 

My heart has never known true peace ; for love 

Wrought me no happiness, nor calm, nor rest. 

But wakeful nights and apathetic noons 

Of secret anguish, feverish suspense. 

Followed by moments of blind triumph, and then 

New miseries of doubt, new trials of patience. 

Then the dull sense that things must have an end, 
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And last, the curt farewell." 

While thus she mused. 
Old Andrea entered cautiously and placed 
Some food upon a chair beside her bed, 
But Annis closed her eyes ; and standing near 
The peasant muttering shook her head. But when 
The girl glanced up and smiled, Andrea smiled 
And stirred the broth, and showed that it was good. 
And Annis nodding, looked at it and sighed 
And turned her head and pushed the bowl away ; 
But Andrea, with aged patience, woo*d 
Her unwilling lips to taste it, drop by drop. 
Gently importunate, until at last. 
With laughter, that which first had been refused 
Was finished. Then the woman went away 
And gathered figs and layed them in their leaves 
And brought them to her. Once more Annis mused : 
" Why should this stranger serve me like a queen ? 
What have I done ? Has her life been so blest 
That thus her heart overflows ? — and I, too, once — ** 
Again the tears welled up into her eyes : 
" How good if one could live above one's grief! 
If with a rock-like large indifference 
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The soul could stand againt misfortune, strong 
And steadfast, patient even as a tree 
Whose every leaf drinks, like a sensitive lip, 
Sunshine and rain, increasing day and night, 
Moved but not mastered by the storm, and yearly 
Spreads, ring by ring, a deeper statelier shade 
Because its tenderest fibres cling to earth. 
O that I, too, might drink th' eternal light 
And, rooted in humanity, so aspire 
That all the storms of life should only draw 
Harmonious music from my being." 

She ceased. 
And soon a mightier billow of emotion 
Rising above the barrier of self-love, 
Sweeping away old landmarks of her life — 
The superficial layer of barren pride. 
The glittering silt of social prejudice — 
Lifted the weight of sand that choked her soul, 
And bared the naked rock of womanhood. 

Sombre as the deep sob of passing bell. 
And strange as the familiar voice of prayer 
To one who stands beside an open grave, 
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With shuddering anguish her past life she saw, 
And shrank as from a corpse: '' O Life, O Freedom, 
Throbbing in starry depths more infinite 
Than thought can fathom, — ^is it thus we live, 
Maddened by self, blindly pursuing shadows, 
Held captive by our own infatuate wills, 
Grasping at happiness with greedy hands 
That wither as they touch, while we neglect 
The gifts that might have made us rich indeed ? " 

Then the sad central fires began to burn 
Deep in her bosom, — the magnetic flame 
That bends to every flame, yet burns alone, — 
And all that makes a woman not a man. 
Slowly the viperous slough of wretchedness 
Fell from her, and the spirit of human love 
Shone in her eyes. " O surely, if we knew, 
How sacred should we deem the humblest face, 
The humblest home," she cried, " If we but knew ! " — 
Like swallows ere they fly, whose habits change, — 
(For then the winged blossoms of the air 
No longer dread the shrill pursuing rush. 
The swooping pinion, the relentless shriek ; 
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For then, with troubled cries, the swallows perch 

From pole to pole, drooping their trident tails 

In serried line, or cluster e*en in trees. 

Full of debate and doubt). — Our restlessness, 

Like theirs, perhaps, portends a wider flight : 

An instinct, it may be, as true as theirs 

Disquiets us, bringing the weariness 

That cannot rest — ^this tired self-consciousness 

That battens on itself, until the brain 

Crammed with a million mutilated orts 

Like a mad witch's cauldron seethes and bubbles 

Till thought evaporates in feverish heat 

And language has no meaning ; only from habit 

The baffled soul exhausts itself in prayer. 

Meanwhile old Andrea's son, the lad Baptiste, 
Returned, bringing a pigeon which he said 
An Englishman who stood beside the nets * 
Had shot and given him ; and Andrea said : 
" My son, when you have eaten, then begone 
And find another place to sleep to-night." 
But Jean-Baptiste was vexed: "Why should I go?"" 
He angrily exclaimed, " What has she given you? "^ 
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Old Andrea made no answer, but arose 

And slowly climbing up the wooden stair 

l^istened a moment, then she glanced at him 

And gently opening the door went in 

And beckoned to her son, who stood behind 

On tiptoe, and he entered. Annis lay 

Wrapt in oblivion, breathing like a child. 

And as she slept loose threads of golden hair 

Stirred by the balmy rhythm of her breath 

Trembled like gossamer along her cheek. 

One look subdued him ; " Mother, here it is, 

I do not want it," and he turned away — 

And when in after years, on the same bed. 

He saw his mother wrapt in the same shroud. 

He watched, and yearned to see the thin gray hair 

Tremble, but saw it not. 

" Go then, my son. 
And seek a resting-place elsewhere to-night, 
But come again ere night-fall." Then she took 
The pigeon and prepared it for her guest. 
And Jean-Baptiste went even as she bade 
And on his way he met the Englishman 
And Ralph and others. For Ralph, when he 
returned. 
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Found Austin standing listlessly outside 
The auberge, and had told him a long tale 
Of how his sister, being seized with sickness, 
Had fallen and fainted, and had sent him back 
For help. Then Austin, like the man he was. 
Had commandeered a litter and a mule, 
A rope, and two tall Basques, and these it was 
Whom Jean-Baptiste encountered by the bridge. 
" Now then," said Austin, " Ask him if he knows,** 
And Ralph asked rapidly in fluent French : 
" H6, have you seen a lady ? Have you seen 
An English lady ? " But he shook his head, 
For Jean-Baptiste spoke not a word of French. 
** Confound it," Austin said, '< Numskulls and fool 
Let us get on." 

The sun was in the west 
When, two hours later, Annis, fresh from sleep, 
Was leaning from the window when she heard 
Her brother's voice, while he on hapless Ralph 
Vented his angry apprehension thus : 
" And so your poppa was a consul, was he ? 
And now your momma *s married someone else ; 
And you have left your Lyc6e, as you call it. 
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And now you have a coach ; well, tell your coach 
A year's good kicking at a public school 
Is what you need. Where did you leave her last ? 
Is this the place ? " " I'd take my oath it was." 
-<< You've sworn that twice already ; hasn't momma 
Told you the tale of truthful Washington ? " 



Annis shrank back. The voice, her brother's voice, 

Jarred on her, and she sighed within herself: 

" O that the ripple of the world's cold wave 

Should break on us again when we have been 

Immediately caressed by airs from heaven. 

Eased of the burden and the bitterness 

Of that which rolls between us and the light." 

Then cheerfully she called and waved her hand, 
And Austin entered without ceremony 
And met her on the stairs, and in few words 
The tale was told. Then Austin put his hand 
Into his pocket : '' No, no ! " she exclaimed, 
** Leave her to me." So Austin went outside 
To see the men, and the girl quickly turned 
And found old Andrea standing by her chair. 
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Then with both arms outstretched she took her 

leave, 
Kissing her on both cheeks without a word, 
And so they parted. But, in the girl's heart 
New life was kindled from that very hour, 
So that in after years she never heard 
The words of Scripture, " Blessed are the poor," 
But she remembered, and confessed their truth. 

Then Annis, carried by two stalwart Basques, 
And Austin in good humour by her side. 
And Ralph with switch and gaiters on the mule,. 
Glad to smite something, started on their way ; 
And Andrea standing at the open door 
Waved her adieu, until they passed from sight : 
So they returned, more gaily than they came. 

Then Andrea, alone, sighed to herself 2 
** What will he say, my son, when I confess 
That she has given me nothing ? O provide. 
Most Merciful, provide." Forthwith she took 
Her brush and swept each muddy stain away ; 
Then with her cering-pole she waxed the floor. 



With energy she waxed the woodeo stairs. 
And lastly, with the cloth beneath her foot, 
She polished the dull surface till it shone. 
Leaning the while, with hand upon her hip. 
Heavily on one foot. When this was done. 
And not till then, she layed the evening meal 
And waited by the fire her boy's return. 

As on the bosom of a mountain lake 
The star of eve, which was the star of mom. 
Shines in the deepening west still interfused 
With bding colours of departing day; 
So, in the peasant's heart the mystery 
Of childhood and the morning of her life 
Returned, and she remembered happy things. 
What record have our hearts ? Are they not slates 
Scribbled, rewritten, rubbed ? Haply, when tears 
Fall on the faded palimpsest, we may find 
Some half-obliterated purpose start 
To life again, and, poring painfully, 
Decipher something, and regret the rest. 
Knowledge reveals how complex is the world. 
And love, how simple ; throi^h the maze of life 
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Love is the golden thread that guides us home. 

Night had now fallen when her son returned 
Hungry and cross ; but Andrea's patient heart, 
Long disciplined, shrank not, as Annis had. 
From his ill humour ; neither did she feel 
The love that filled her bosom wince and start 
From the abyss betwixt her mood and his. 
So when he questioned her, " Nay, they are gone," 
She answered, *' And you need not leave me now.'* 
" I know them," he exclaimed, ''these foreigners, — 
They are so rich that, I have heard it said, 
They keep their gold in sacks, and scoop it out 
With shovels — and they weigh it out in scales. 
They have so much — while I, to earn a sou, 
Must sweat all day. If only I were free I — 
What did she give you 7 Ah, you shake your head — 
We must not think of money, — God provides ! — 
If golden coins grew on cherry trees, 
And silver moonbeams when you said your prayers 
Became real silver, then I would confess 
That God provides." 

Andrea did not speak. 
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But filled his plate till he was satisfied. 
Grumbling and wearied, soon the lad arose 
And stumbled off to bed graceless, and slept. 

But Andrea could not sleep ; Ipng alone 

Through the long hours of night her troubled mind 

Sought rest in vain, and on her wrinkled face 

The pinch of penury, the frost and fret 

Of daily care, made beautiful by faith. 

Was written ; now the old fierce misery 

Assailed her, and the frequent thought of death 

Was peace to her, not pain. Then she arose 

And kneeling at her Prie-Dieu, clasped her hands 

Above the breviary that lay upon it — 

(It was a faldstool made of chestnut wood. 

Her husband's gift, before the blight had fall'n 

Upon the chestnut forests) and her eyes 

Were lifted to the hills : *' O Peace of God, 

O unimaginable depths of Love ! 

O Infinite Wonder I — wilderness of night ! — 

Fain would I fly away and be at rest. 

O may whatever kindness I have done 

Be kindness, not the hireling's love of gain : 
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Wring from my heart the dregs of avarice 
That I may serve for love and not reward." 

Look at her poor worn fingers clasped in prayer — 
A peasant's hand, but cleaner in God's eyes 
Than many a whiter palm — and what hast thou 
To witness thou hast toiled for love of men ? 
For there shall come a day, though fools forget, 
A day of reckoning, terrible, condign ; 
The great archangel's trumpet note shall ring, 
And cries of shapes unseen, avenging voices. 
The furious trampling of a mighty host 
O'erhead in heaven shall be heard ; amid 
Gross darkness, lit by languid flakes of fire. 
The white-maned maddened billows of the deep 
Like bloodhounds baying, like young forest lions, 
Shall roar until the very mountain tops 
Re-echo, and the huge sea caverns howl : 
Then shall the dome itself be bowed, the strong 
Foundations of the firmament shall tremble. 
And thunder and th' exasperated wind 
And night's divine indignant majesty 
Shall shake this mortal prison-house in ruins 
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For ever, — and the hell on earth shall cease : — 
Then shall the peasant's hand lifted to God 
Find mercy, and the heaven shall speak at last. 

She touched the book that lay beneath her palm 
And opened it, although she could not read ; 
And, as she turned the pages, something fell 
And rolled, and glinting broadside on the floor 
Lay in the moonlight like a little moon. 
Trembling, she picked it up, and lit her lamp : — 
It was a silver piece, the consul's head 
Engraved upon it — not yet emperor — 
Of the year twelve ; and even as she gazed 
A glimpse of golden childhood floated back. 
Once, on her father's shoulder, she had watched 
The great Napoleon himself ride by ; 
Seated like Death on a pale horse he paced 
Along the Spanish road, and round him rained 
The red November leaf in a wild sky. 
And five years later she had spied afar 
The busbies of the British Grenadiers 
Chasing their stubborn foe from hill to hill ; 
And many a vineyard, many a field of maize, 
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That lay between the river and the Rhune, 
Was reddened with the life-blood of the brave : 
Yet better thus to fall than far away 
At Borodino, or on the desolate steppe 
Starved and bewildered amid Russian snows. 
Yet even there the hand of God provides 
A buried banquet ; for when winter *s gone 
And the long Tundra melts, beneath the snow 
With bloom untouched the myriad berry peeps 
Luscious and ripe, and ere two days are past 
The birds arrive ; and, e*en as love reveals 
The hidden soul, ihat wilderness becomes 
A nuptial paradise of fruit and song. 

E'en so the peasant's heart was filled with joy 
Mingled with memories of long ago 
Bitter and sweet ; and standing by her boy 
She placed the coin in his hand : — ** that so 
He too may learn Love watches while we sleep." 



NoTB. — ^The opening lines of Andrsa are borrowed and 
adapted from the Liatin poem Mareium, a study of the Italian 
peasant in the Virgilian age. Much of it, though written 
nearly two thousand years ago, is equally true of the Basque 
peasant's life to-day. 
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NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 

From everlasting earth and sea and air 

And every living creature everywhere 

Repeating the one type — in man supreme — 

Is like a robe divine, without a seam 

Woven throughout : and they who touch the hem — 

The virtue of the whole goes out to them : 

The wounds no price could staunch are straightway 

healed, 
And unto them a mystery is revealed ; 
For high and low so interpenetrate 
That nothing can be reckoned small or great, 
Serves not itself alone, yet seems to be 
A blind thing struggling for blind mastery — 
Glitters a moment and is then entombed, 
But still the burning robe is unconsumed. 

So with man's energy — e'en from his birth 
He has as many movements as the earth : 
As a mere creature, doing, living, seeing. 
He spins upon the axis of his being ; 
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He eats and works and sleeps his hours away, 
The night and morning of life's little day — 
And there are changes, too, beyond control, 
Which shift the inclination of his soul : 
Things he once precious held he counts as nought, 
Seeks what he shunned, and shuns what once he 

sought : — 
Sometimes wild echoes at the flash of Fate 
With rebel mutterings reverberate. 
Making his centre reel and oscillate ; 
And deep within his memory are stored 
Layers of life extinct, monsters abhorred, 
Chimaeras, lawless kingdoms of dead lust, 
Now a mere charnel of chaotic dust : 
Though vast enough of old, thoy had to die : 
The man has changed — he cannot tell you why. 

He has his seasons too. Scourged, as with whips, 
He rushes round the path of his ellipse ; 
The Light attracts him, and his soul's desire 
Speeds him toward the Sun, like fire to fire : 
He longs to mingle with that Light and know 
A deeper ardour, an intenser glow ; 



Bnt his mere body thwarts him, and he moves 
Upheld, yet exiled from the Light he loves. 
And as our earth draws nearer to the sun 
Id Autumn, it may be, when he has done 
His eager utmost, and is growing cold. 
The man is nearest God when he is old. 

In fine, to crown his efforts and his pains, 
One more colossal movement still remains. 
For the great sun himself, the glorious snn, 
Stands not at gaze in ancient Ajalon ; 
No tribal battle-cry his motion sways 
Nor mortal voice his march triumphant stays — 
Charmed by a mightier far celestial song 
He moves, and draws his starry train along ; 
And man moves onward, too. 

With wild fanfare 
Of trumpets and with banner and martial air : — 
" Progress " we call it — but we know not where. 
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THE SHELLEY MEMORIAL. 

(At University College, Oxford). 

Abovb him hangs a sapphire-coloured dome 
Superb with stars : but through the rifted floor 
Breaks like eternity — ^his metaphor — 

The light beyond. We envy not dead Rome 

His little dust : for here — ^by fire and foam 
Twice-purged from every stain of mortal wrong, 
Th' imperishable soul of passionate song 

Even thy spirit, O Shelley, finds a home ! 

Here, through the ages, shall thy shrine be shown ; 

Here, vindicated, on thy pyre sublime 

Lifted above the ebb and flow of time. 
The world shall pay thee homage, and shall own 

More strong than privilege and power and pride. 

Genius — of all her martyrs justified. 
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AN OVERTURE. 

One deep stark shaking note the organ gave 
That spread in widening circles, wave on wave. 
Like a blind Cyclops groping round his cave — 
Ponderous as hippopotomoi that wreathe 
The wrinkled surface, coming up to breathe ; 
Or huge Behemoth blowing in the reeds. 
Shouldering the running shallow as he feeds : 
So the note rang — 

Anon, there came a stir — 
A ray of yet unfallen Lucifer 
Gleamed on the blackness of chaotic gloom : 
Darkness and dawn, deliverance and doom, 
Like champions, face to face, and breast to breast. 
Began to wrestle in the passive East. 
Nought saw I, but I felt the seething dark 
In furious turmoil writhe as, spark by spark, 
Atom by atom, slowly driven back. 
Foiled and dishevelled, rolled the monstrous rack 
Veiling ten thousand thunders as it rolled. 
Then, o*er th' ethereal verge peer'd manifold 
Banner and streaming pennon, purple and gold> 
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And with a sudden shout, — a jubilant shout — 
Hurling the huddled rear in headlong rout, 
The Sons of God saluted as they passed : 
And Daylight rose upon the earth at last. 

But how can words proclaim the mighty paean 
That shook the pillars of the Empyrsean, 
Or chant th* exultant energy of Light 
Victorious ? Music, which is infinite, — 
Music, which is to man God's glorious gift, 
In diapason pealing, best can lift 
The drooping soul upon celestial wings 
And breathe the grandeur of primaeval things, 
Can break the seal of mysteries arcane 
Or sing of Michael and the Dragon slain 
And war in heaven : — 

And when the martial strain 
Of fiery music, with a stride superb, 
Checked like a foaming steed that feels the curb^ 
Hangs frenzied o'er the abyss unfathomable — 
A breathless burst of silence best can tell 
From what a height the rebel angels fell ! 
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AT CLAPHAM JUNCTION. 

(Nov. 13th, 1895). 

Ah — as the Cretan stag might trail 

The hunter's cruel arrow — 
AZAxvov eW — echo wail — 

They pierce my bones and marrow. 

The hounds are loose upon my track, 

The rabble hoot and hollo ! 
Have they not branded on my back 

Thine arrows, Oh Apollo ? 

Yet perfect none the less will peer 
The dowers in Magdalen meadow. 

And every daffodil next year 
Will cast an oval shadow. 

The crocus, gold and gray, will flame ; 

The blond and streak'd fritillary : — 
Though I stand bowed with bitter shame 

And handcuff 'd in the pillory. 
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I shall survive the mob's malign 

Mean *' digito monstrari *' : 
One must be damned to be divine — 

Hurl me to hell — what care I ? 

Though Time's dark banks, as Time runs by- 
To-morrow and to-morrow, 

Re-echo " Oscar " to the cry 
Of outraged love and sorrow — 

Out of the ashes of my lust 

A Phoenix re-arisen 
I shall emerge, spurning the dust 

And infamy of prison. 

The poets will be on my side 

And they shall tell my story — 
The legend of my sin and pride 

Shall last till Time be hoary. 
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THE ARTIST. 

^« Oh — what a canopy of rosy red 

Depth within depth is burningly outspread : 

Colour with blushing colour interlaced 

Like silken damask delicately traced 

Veil beyond veil of finer tissue spun 

Than cobwebs glistening to a frosty sun : 

Ah ! as the molten splendour wastes away 

In limpid hues of saffron and of gray, 

And as mine aching eyes search each recess 

And alcove of aerial loveliness, 

My soul confesses with a pang of spite 

How vain a thing is Art in Nature's sight ! 

Wen as this empty pageant — so intense, 

So evanescent are the things of sense : — 

Elusive as the cloud, in vain we woo 

Winged Perfection, and in vain pursue : 

The Vision that allured our sanguine gaze 

Is lost in shadow, and our strength decays : 

Still, still, she haunts us through a darkened land. 

We feel her Presence on the threshold stand. 
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But when we turn her trembling form to clasp 
She melts — a phantom — from our famished grasp: 
Yea, like the bride of Orpheus in the shades, 
The wraith of Beauty glimmers, yearns — ^and fades.*' 

So the man mused, and when the sun was set 

And every valley veiled in violet. 

He wandered slowly down the mountain track 

Until he reached the bridge, and there he met 

A woman with a burden on her back ; 

And seeing her weak and weary of her load 

He pitied her and helped her on her road ; 

So, side by side, they mounted up the hill, 

He carrying her bundle with goodwill. 

And she in wondering silence, till they stood 

Beside a pathway through an Alpine wood : 

There, thanking him, and wishing him " good-night," 

Amid the pine-trees she was lost to sight. 

Then the man turned and found himself once more 
Upon the spot where he had been before : 
Where he had watched the winter sunset die 
A single star now glittered in the sky ; 



And as he fazed half wistful, half in shame, 
A glow of nobler insight thrilled his frame : 

"Tme man would not be Nature's worshipper I 

Nature should bow to him, not he to her ; 

But we are fallen from our first estate, 

And being unfaithful and degenerate 

The world without serves not the world within :- 

One act of love reveals a world of sin. 

In kindness I am only a beginner, — 

May God be merciful to me a sinner." 
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A BUTTERFLY. 

(Polyommatus Mgon vel Lycaena Mgon [Argus]). 

Yb learned, say, what Peri plann'd 

This Taj Mahal of elfin art ? 

Who was it limned with laughing heart 
This azure inch of Fairyland ? 

Starr'd — like a summer night — ^you sway 

Asleep upon a knotted stem : 

Unclasp your wings — you dainty gem — 
And show the purple peep of day. 

Not all unskilled in Nature's lore, 
Some golden letters I have conned ; 
And bowed beneath her woodland wand 

That leaves men wiser than before. 

But here, approaching close, I feel 
As awkward as a country clown 
Who treads upon a lady's gown 

With fifty hobnails in his heel : 
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Or like the Polypheme uncouth 

Puckering his anthropophagous lips, 
And leaning — like a huge eclipse — 

Above the sea-nymph's trembling mouth ! 

I knew a boy at school — a rogue 
With black-fringed Irish eyes — ^like you : 
If you could sing, I fancy too 

That yours would be a merry brogue : 

Or should I hear in ancient Erse 

An idyl of the Peacock Glen, 

Or legend of the little men 
Who lived before the world grew worse ? 



Till I forgot that you, like me, 
A pinch of breathing dust, will die — 
Whose curfew is the curlew's cry 

Whose requiem the droning bee. 
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A SIGN. 

Do you believe in signs ? — 

I knew 
Of one who left his country home, 
An inexperienced lad, to come 
To the great city : — the white dew 
Of faith was fresh upon him then ! — 
And, in his ignorance of men, 
Nervous and friendless, he withdrew 
Early to his own room, and gazed 
(Homesick and lonely and half-dazed) 
And saw — no mighty minster-pile — 
But, one huge post with drumming wire 
That filled his field of vision, higher 
Than all around, for half a mile — 
" O God," he sighed, " if Thou art here. 
Give me some sign to calm my fear. 
And let me feel that Thou art near." 
And, as he gazed, the blackened pole 
Loomed vast against the sunset line 
With arms outstretched to the waste sky 
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THE STRAW. 

Herb, in the station, waiting for a train 

On Christmas Eve, amid the crowd, my brain 

Became excited by a glittering straw 

That lay upon the ground ; through it I saw 

Or seemed to see revealed the links that bind 

The short-lived generations of mankind.^ 

The straw kept whispering incessantly, 

" Dear brother, say a kindly word for me ! ** 

Till I, half-pitying and half-ashamed — 

" O straw," I thus began, " thou too wert framed 

For heavenly service, and thy ripening seed 

Was guarded jealously from worm and weed 

Till, on the high-piled wain, with mirth and din 

The moon of harvest saw thee gathered in. 

" Thou'rt of the oldest family on earth ! 
For thee did Israel in the days of dearth 
Send down to Egypt : — and thy bending sheaves 
Restore to him the dead for whom he grieveSi 
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And vindicate the dreaming lad at last! 

"And — when five hundred harvest-homes had 

passed — 
Came Boaz, and the Boy of Jesse's stem : 
And in the barley-fields of Bethlehem 
Bereaved Naomi with bitter tears 
Mourned for the pillars of her pleasant years, 
Mahlon and Chilion and Elimelech ; 
Heedless of Ruth, who wept upon her neck. 

" Desolate Naomi I though thou wert deaf 
The love of God is greater than thy grief : — 
Ah, do those graves in Moab hold thee back ? 
See ! what a rainbow spans the frowning rack 
Of Time ! His promise was not given in vain — 
The gradual ages make His purpose plain, 
Until another thousand years are gone : — 
And lo, of thine own lineage cometh one 
Who in a manger laid her first-born son : — 
The perfect rainbow stoops at last to earth, 
And Heaven descends to share our mortal birth. 
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" Yea, of all earthly objects, first He saw 
Thy golden gleam, perhaps, O wisp of straw ! 
Upon thy husks the Prodigal of Love 
Leaving His Father and His home above — 
Upon thy barren husks He bowed His head 
Who was Himself the true and living Bread. 

" Therefore, rejoice, O straw, this Christmas night. 
For thou wert highly favoured in His sight : 
And I, with thee, O least of outcast things, 
Bow myself down before the king of kings : 
Thou hast thy gold to give — to me belong 
The frankincense of prayer, the myrrh of song.*' 
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AFTER TWENTY YEARS. 

Hidd'n in the honey'd chalice of a flower 
The bee no longer murmurs : So am I 
Unmindful of the hive of busy men ; 
Though every day fresh immortalities 
Are given or withheld : I am not moved. 

Doth the archangel of the lightning ache 
To hear the thunderclap ? Shall he who darts 
His spirit through the tempest and the cloud 
Or strikes a sudden splendour down the night 
Expect the world's applause 7 When I am dead 
Heap flowers, — assign your praises as you will, — 
My spirit shall outstrip your homage still. 

For, even when I yet was but a child, 
Dim intimations of my destiny 
Anticipations of august design 
And promises more sweet than human praise 
Were given : — and I knew that I must tread 
A desert way— e'en so for many years 
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I have, and faint not yet ; for I have learnt 
How few are born to serve the Spirit of Song 
Or bear the burning torch of Beauty strange, 
To breathe her secrets with a mortal tongue 
And haunt the lonely heights her lovers range. 

Ah, those June evenings, when with eyes alert 

In youth, I watched the shadowy earth assume 

Her dim paludament imperial 

Streaming, with myriad orb : and saw the moon 

Peer through her cloudy cloister — like a nun 

With white hands clasped in prayer, and lifted face 

Unveiled — amid the vast voluptuous night. 

Ah then, what whispers of initiation 

Ushered me to the Presence : with what awe 

Of exultation, with what ecstasy 

Thrilling me through and through with waves of 

joy, 
I heard the Voice : ** Thou hast not chosen me, 

But I have chosen thee." Better God's fool 

Than the world's favour. 

Shall I now repine P 
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Or grudge what song hath cost ? Must I confess 

That I have aimed beyond my strength, and missed 

The promise of my youth ? It is not so : 

For not in irony did God implant 

Impulse and purpose in the human heart ; 

Nor is it true that Nature overloads 

Or cheats her creature, that his pigmy gift 

May seem more precious than indeed it is : 

There is no cunning in heaven, nor do the Powers 

Play with us, but are friendly and sincere — 

Wisely they lead us through the gifts we have 

And wisely shall we follow who pursue 

Th* instinctive passion of our inmost love : 

Our folly is to take or miss our cue 

Because the world may praise us or reprove. 

Remember, when the world has done its worst 

To set its mark upon us, and de&ce 

What God designed in his own image : then. 

E'en home and happiness and human love 

And all the sweet affinities of blood, 

Yea, and our friends and those who wish us well. 

May be as millstones hung about our necks 
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To drown us, when our feet had well-nigh touched 
The Silence, where there shall be no more sea. 

Was Job presumptuous when his wrath was roused 
Against the ready judgment of his friends ? 
Or, if he had repented at their prayer, 
Could he have heard, or had the ears to hear 
The Voice that from the whirlwind spake at last, 
And smote him to the dust ? 

And who shall gauge 
The power and vision of another soul ? 
Are we not all exceptions in His sight. 
Dissimilar in similarity. 
And in our general likeness each unlike ? 
Nay, all we share in common accentuates 
The dissonance that is not unison. 
And him I most resemble most I shun. 
O give me room to breathe and stand apart I 
Spare me alike your praises and your blame — 
Since that which makes or mars the poet's art 
Is just the more or less that none can name. 
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To-day I sat beside a dying man, 

And watched him for an hour, holding his hand : 

And many thoughts oppressed me as I gazed. 

And this among them — " Thus thou too wilt lie ; 

And what will then thy love of song avail, 

When thou art summoned?" — and my heart 

replied : — 
*' Death is a mask that hides the face of life : 
My singing does not dread the grim disguise, 
Or shrink before it ; — 'tis the mask that falls : — 
Song well may seem unreal to busy men 
Who bear the heat and burden of the day, 
But here, in death's dim twilight, like a star, 
Wistful but calm, it shines and comforts me." 
By this I know that I have chosen well. 
Because each year a humbler confidence 
Upholds me that the world at last will turn 
To him who has not bowed before the world. 

How intermittent is the beam of song I 
Yet, even inspiration has its law ; 
And it may guide us — as the pilot guides 
His passage by the slow-revolving lamp 
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That flashes at uneven intervals 

Across the perilous darkness of his path. 

******* 

Here, on the mount of vision^ would I lift 

Both hands in benediction, not alone 

On those who hold the faith which I profess, 

But over all :— not like the Indian sage 

Who with abstracted eyes shuts out the world 

He spurns ; but with a humbler reverence, 

Embracing common things without contempt : — 

It is the petty trouble of to-day 

That needs to be transfigured : — is it not 

Our spirit of independence and of pride, 

Th* ignoble effort after eminence 

Which isolates us from the source of strength ? 

For, when the Great Day comes — ^which is to me 
As certain as it is I write this line — 
We shall behold Creation from the first 
To the last moment, a consummate whole : 
Then shall we see the Beatific Vision 
Not as a host of the Redeemed— but all— 
One Man — Humanity — no Remnant merely— 
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But All — from Alpha to Omega — All : 
Then, from the black abysm to vestal peak — 
From the dull slime to the seraphic fire 
Of saints and prophets, we shall see the whole 
And read its meaning : the affinity 
Of past to present : the predominant Thought 
That links the loftiest to the low : the purpose 
Of the stupendous Artist will be known, — 
And All will shine as perfect in each part 
As heaven reflected in the drops of dew : 
And He shall be revealed in every heart, 
The lesser and the greater : — me and you. 



